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For the District School Journal. 
THE CHOICE. 


TO 8. Ss. 


*Tis not to mortals given 
While passing ye gee” throng way of life 
To be exempt from ills. Only in Heaven 
Is perfect pleasure, unalloyed with strife. 


And had we power to choose 
Our-portion while sojourning here below, 
No doubt the good we often should refuse 
And load our aching hearts with double wo. 


This then is wisdom’s part— 
To bear with patience ills we cannot shun, 
Receive its blessings with a grateful heart, 
And daily learn to say “‘ Thy will be done.” 




















Yet, since you ask, my friend, 
oy views of life, and where we most may find 
happiness below, I freely send 
This rough-wrought transcript of a rural mind: 


It matters less the place 
Where life’s brief visionary days are spent, 
For who the way has ever learn’d to trace 
That Bliss, the fugitive, her footsteps bent ? 


Still would I wish 2 home— 
For rich the joys which cluster round that spot; 
Let others through the world’s wide desert roam— 
Be home’s calm pleasures my more tranquil lot, 


For there are friends most true, 
Hearts bound by tender and end ties; 
Yet should the friends of home, th dear, be few 
And those selected from the good and wise. 


’ The vain licentious throng 
Who love the revels of unhallowed mirth, 

Or idly drag life’s tiresome load along, 

Or sale no thought above the sordid earth— 


These my retreat would shun 
For more haunts. Yet, when the care 
Of busy day is passed—its duties done, 
I'd joy to see some friendly neighbor there, 


Th convers sweet to spend 
The social ovens hour ;—with vocal chime 
Enliven the dull <r bub mere, 1 blend 
Tnstruction, gleam’d every age and clime. 


The volume of that Law from Sinai given— 
The prophet’s vision and the songs divine, 
The chart of duty and the guide to Heavon. 


Through life’s short shadowy way, 
Thus would I live to bless and to be blest ;— 
Ready at last the summons to obe 
Which calls the faithful to the realms of rest. x. H. 


Troy, Oct. 30th, 1850. 


Miscellany. 











A TOUR THROUGH EUROPE. 

To begin at the begining, the pre-requisites to the 
journey are money and a passport—the latter not one 
whit less indespensible than the former. The amount 
of funds required depends, of course, almost entirely 
onthe style you adopt. It you play ‘passably on the fid- 
dle, or have mastered the artistic intricacies of the 
hand organ, you may sally forth, like Goldsmith, and 
earn more or less pleasantly, your food and lodging. 

You may travel on foot, I say, like Pythagoras and 
Horace and Goldsmith, or you may take the dili- 
gence, or better still, you may take your own coach, 
like Milord Auglais, and travel post. This last meth- 
od, is, of course, the most expensive, though at the 
same time, infinitely the most comfortable. The rich 
Englishman brings his heavy family carriage, by 
steamer, to Calais or Boulogne, and proceeds thence 
with relays of horses,—established by government a- 
long all the public roads—or by means of the raijroad 
or steamboat as best suits his fancy. A courier pre- 
ceeds him, arranging all bargains with the post-mas- 
ters, hotel-keepers, steamboat captains, and so forth, 
and generally contriving to extort from them a re- 
ward for his patronage. ‘This reward is given after all, 
by the Englishman, himself. Then he contrives to 
gain a per-centage on every purchase which he makes 
for his master, the per-centage, of course being char. 
ged, under some form or other, in the bill. I would 
not accuse the couriers of dishonesty; it is the custom 
of the country, generally understood by all parties. 

It is difficult to estimate the expense of this method 
of travelling, as may naturally be inferred from the 
above. Those expenses depend also on the number 








of horses required. The average price isfr  ‘ifty to 
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seventy-five cents for each animal. In mountainous 


countries, as in Switzerland, you are compelled to use 
extra horses, or else, as among the Appeaines, an 
occasional team of oxen. : 

In the ordinary mode of travelling by diligence and 
railroad and steamboat, I think that ninety dollars a 
month, should cover every necessary expense. [ pre- 
sume the traveller to be a gentleman unattended by 
lady companions. If he can indulge in that heaven 
sent luxury of an intellectual female friend, let him do 
80, by all means. One day,—I’ll never forget it— 
when looking at arich picture in the Medicis gallery, 
Iheard, all at ounce behind me a sweet voice which 
there was no m staking for anything but American 
It was criticising the same painting and positively I 
discovered more delicate beauties during the next three 
minutes, than the preceeding half hour’s study had 
been able to detect. The lady soon passed on, lean- 
ing npon the arm of her friend. [ followed a long 
while with my eys the,blessed pair, and when they 
disappeared, I declare I never felt so desolate, so em- 
phatically ‘blue’ in all my life. I had thoughts of re- 
turning instamtly to Leghorn end embarking in the 
first Amerioan ship that offered itself. 

But if you will travel on ninety dollars a month, 
you must travel alone, or with a like minded male 
companion. Let me tell you, too, how you may trav- 
el still more cheaply, and with much more intellectu- 
al profit. Remain among the French long enough to 
acquire fluency in their language—French is like mu- 
sic, understood and used every where—and in trav- 
elling seek exclusively the company of foreigners, na- 
tives of the country. Above all things, avoid’ the 
English. 

Many hotel keepers on the continent have two 
distinct prices; one for the generous and ‘gullible’ 
Englishman, and the other—from a fifth to a third 
lesas—for the inhabitant of the coyntry or the travel- 
ling Frenchman. ‘The native of the country, too, 
conducts you to hotels or private boarding houses, 
fully as comfortable and not one half so extravagant 
as the favorites of the guide book. Besides, you are 
all this time learning his language and method of 
thought, and gathering a thousand facts, that other- 
wise would never have been suggested, You'll have 
many @ dull hour in this voluntary isolation from fel- 
low-counrymen, but its advantages are too great to 
be neglected. A young man should travel thus for 
about seventy dollars a month, and that, too, without 
the sacrifice of a single comfort. 

When the country is interesting and the weather 
fine, take a seat on top of the diligence—in the ban- 
quette. It is the cheapest and infinitely the best. 
Engage it some days in advance. In Italy, there is 
no banqguette on the coach, and generally all places 
cost alike. The front apartments are given to the 
first comers. In steamers of the Mediterranean, or 
European rivers generally, the second .class of pass- 


first. Haub inexpertus loquor. There is no vanity 
more thoroughly contemptible than that of ‘showing 
off, before fellow-travellers, and when ten dollars 
produce all the requisites that fifteen o:herwise laid 
out, can do, what supreme folly to forego the gain. 

Foot travelling in Switzerland costs about nine or 
ten shillings a day. 

As to the matter of carrying the funds nothing can 
surpass in simplicity and safety, the plan of the circu- 
lar letters of credit, now generally adopted on the 
continent. Your American bankers give you credit 
on some great house in the port at which you land, 
or in London or Paris. This house gives you a letter, 
addressed to bankers in all the considerable towns on 
your proposed route, upoh whom you may draw jus, 
such amounts as suit your own convenience. Thus, 
with the letter of credit in your money belt, ‘payable 
to order” and only a few franks in your pocket, you 
feel as independent as a lazzarone. When the silly 
pandit has done searching your pockets, you may fil- 
lip his nose, knock his hat down over his eyes, and 
whistle ‘Yankee Doodle.’ 

A passport, as [ said before, is as indispensable as 
gold. An acquaintance of mine was about to start 
from Venice for Trieste, and requested me to secure 
his place on board the steamer. I strolled down to 
the office, and aftér the clerk had registered the name 
and destination I threw upon the counter the requis- 
ite amount of gold pieces. He took them up, and 
immediately asked me for ‘the passport.” 

‘My friend ‘will be here in a half-hour, answer- 
ed I. 

He coolly returned the money, closed the little 
glass window upon me; and probably erased the gen- 
tleman’s name—whence we may deduce that the 
passport should always be retained about the person. 

I was travelling in a hired carriage, from Bologna 
to Padua, in company with a Danish officer and his 
Jady, when having crossed the Po, there the frontier 
of the Austrian dominions, we drove into the custom- 
house, and deecended to undergo the customary inspec- 
tion, We were busily engaged in spreading open the 
trunks and hat-boxes and portmanteaux, lying in con- 
fusion upon the low, broad table, till a gendarme ap- 


| pearing at aside door, beckoned me to enter the pri- 


vate office. I followed him, and found myself before 
a very high desk, behind tal sat two quite stern- 
looking functionaries. 

‘Your passport has no Austrian signature upon it,’ 
said the short man in a very snuffy voice. ‘I’m sor- 
ry, but we can’t take the responsibility of allowing 
you to pass.’ 

Well, that is a fact! said I to myself, and my heart 


dropped down to my boots at the thought. 

da che! What's to be done? I’ve paid my fare 
to Padua, anq, if you refuse me passage, I must lose 
that money and the society of my friends and must 
return to Ferrara, to waste the coming week in wai- 
ting for your Ambassador’s signature.’ 

‘Can’t helpit. Why didn’t you get it at Floremce?’ 

‘Why, the blundering valet told me that aeI passed 





engers is in all essentials as well prowided for as the 
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through the Roman states before entering your’s there 
was no necessity for it.’ 

‘Can’t help it.’ 

‘Neither can I. But you don’t mean to say thatI 
must return to Ferrara, do you?’ 

Here my Danish friend entered and opened upon 
the other dignitary. After receiving several repea- 
ted and point blank refusals, we finally succeeded 
* together, in ‘bluffling’ them out of their determina- 
tion. They consulted a moment and then the man 
with a snufly voice, after registering most carefully 
the peculiarities of my person and passport, enveloped 
the latter with a long epistle to the authorities of the 
next town ; and sealing it in a half dozen places with 
the broad seal of the government, he gave the pack- 
age to the driver instead of myself, with instructions 
to deliver it to the gendarme of the Rovigo custom 
house. 

As we drove along, my friends innocently strove to 
amuse me with accounts of travellers who had suffer- 
ed detentions of various length and character. An 
English family, a short time before, had been under 
guard at Ferrara for three entire weeks, because its 
passport lacked the import and autograph. 

The officers of Rovigo, however are ‘gentlemen and 
scholars,’ Upon hearing my explanation, they en- 
dorsed readily my papers; simply adding ‘that on 
arrival in Venice, the bearer should present himself 
before the police.” ‘The bearer’ left the Venitian 
police to present itself to him if it thought proper, and 
escaped all farther molestation. 

From all which we may deduce that a passport is 
as valuable as gold, and brass cometimes more valua- 
ble than either. 

The best method of securing a passport is to write 
to the representative of your district at Washington, 
or to some friend there, giving in the letter a descrip- 
tion of your person. The Secretary of State furnishes 
the passport gratis. 

Take just as few clothes as you can possibly do 
with. If you propose to fit youiselt in Paris, don’t 
patronise the Palais Royal. Or if you do, don’t offer 
them more than two thirds of the price asked, for fear 
they’ll take it on the instant. 

You mist as well travel with a baby as with one 
of the ordinary American trugks. The extra charge 
will ruin you. Get a leather one, of the greatest 
possible lightness conssstent with strength. In the 
diligence and rail-roads, they ask freight prices for all 
weight above thirty pounds. 


A good pocket compass is frequently of very great 
use. Indeed, it is almost indispensible in studying the 
topography ofa town, as you invariably do in these 
countries, trom the cathedral tower. 

Now, prepared to start, your first step is the choice 
of a packet. For the outward passage, the ordinary 
sail packets are universaly preferred to the steamer; for 
the homeward trip by all means take one of the latter. 
The opposition on the Liverpool route has reduced the 
rate in the regular old linés to eighty-five dollars. 
The Black Star line, in which are found some of the 
swiftest ships that run the Atlantic, affords a first 
class passage for sixty-five or seventy dollrrs. A 
transient vessel will carry you at even less price. 
The same remarks apply to the London lines. Fi- 
nally, if you are a physician, you may secure a first 
class berth for nothing, particularly ify the vessel carry 
steerage passengers. The Havre companies have 
hitherto maintained their price inexorably at one 
hundred dollars. The new. steamers, however, will 
reduce that somewhat extravagant demand. 

Before embarking, provide yourself with a score or 
two of oranges and a half a drum of figs. When sea 
sickness puts his grim phiz in at the cabin door, just 
dodge him and rush upon deck.. Pull ropes with the 





sailors; play ‘shuffles’ with perfect desperation, eat 
just as soon and as voraciously as you possibly can, 
whether you retain your food or not. Bloff off the 
billious old villain, and then make yourself useful in 
caring for the ladies. 

I may hereafter prepare some hints on @ prepara’ 
tery course of reading which a traveller might pursu- 
before commencing a European tour. Yours, L’ A 





BEAR GULF AND HOWE’S CAVE. 


On Tuesday morning, 13th Aug. 1850, accompa- 
nied by Col. Goodrich, of the 87th Regiment N. Y.S. 
M., I started from the village of Davenport, Delaware 
County, for the purpose of visiting a cavern, located 
in Schoharie County, and commonly known as Howe’s 
Cave, from Lester-Howe, its discoverer. Our route, 
for the first ten miles, was to be through the valley of 
the Charlotte, a branch of the Susquehannah. After 
proceeding about two miles, a sudden turn of the road 
brouglit to view the 

ACADEMY 

of the Rev. 8. D. Ferguson, situated in the midst ot 
an extended flat, which affords every desirable advan- 
tage for corporeal instruction. As we neared the 
Academy, the young ladies and gentlemen were seen 
scattered here and there, engaged in athletic sports, 
and seemed to enjoy themselves right heartily. This 
institution has over one hundred pupils, and appears 
to be in a most flourishing condition. It is spoken of 
for many miles round, as being conducted in a most 
efficient manner. I was deprived of the pleasure, 
subsequently, of visiting the class rooms, (the school 
having been dismissed for the day when I called) ye 
from what I saw, I concluded that should any student 
fail to derive benefit by his attendance, the censure 
would attach to himself alone. 

Leaving Fergusonville, we continued to ascend the 
valley; and, crossing the line into Otsego County, we 
soon reached S, Worcester., An hour more, and we 
were in the busy. thriving village of 

CHARLOTTEVILLE. - 

Here isan Academy nearly finished, which owes its 
existence, probably, in part to the unexampled suc- 
cess of the one at Fergusonville. We here left the 
Charlotte and passed for a few miles through a fine 
district of country, the surface beautifully undulating, 
and the hills becoming gradually more elevated. At 
noon we found ourselves in the town of 


SUMMIT, FOUR CORNERS, 


in Schoharie Co. It is situated near the crown of the 
ridge of hills separating the valley of the Charlotte 
from that of the Cobleskill. There are cross roads at 
this place, whence the adjunct—Four Corners. While 
waitmg here for dinner, the Col. introduced me to I. 
W. Baird, Esq., one of the oldest and most substantial 
residents ofthis place. By him, we were very cordially 
received, and hearing that we were adventurous spirits 
in purevit of the wonderful, he advised us to visit a 
stupendous gulf in the vicinity, giving assurence that 
we would be well paid for our delay, and, as an ear- 
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nest of his desire to gratify our curiosity, he proposed 
to accompany us. He was soon mounted on “Old 
Whitey.” We, bidding adieu to his accomplished lady 
and daughter, with whom we had passed an hour 
very pleasantly, entered our dearborn and proceeded 
am hour and a half through the woods, over, or rather 
wna road (forwe met with some mud) which had 
been newly laid out, but which when regulated, is 
destined to take the travel from Summit to Richmond- 
ville. The tedium of the way—for we were obliged 
to travel slowly—was relieved, however, by the 
pleasantry in which we indulged, the Colonel, a right 
merry fellow, furnishing the theme, inasmuch as he 
had never been at the altar, nor had his life insured, 
though in pursuit of perilous adventure.” Once ina 
while he would indulge in one of his hearty laughs, 
fhaking the woods resound again, but at last he was 
cut short by the order to halt, just as he was about 
to say that he thought there was more honor in being 
the colonel of a regiment than the father of a family. 
We were at Bear Falls. While hitching our horses 
we were accosted by an old residenter, who, learning 
the object of our visit, remarked, “‘ Well, you will find 
ita great curiosity—it is just as nature made it, and 
it has been so ever since.” A minute’s walk brought 
us to 
BEAR FALL AND GULF. 

But little water could be seen, and we found that the 
effect from above had been partially destroyed by the 


utilitarian character of the age, which, I\grieve te 
say, has penetrated thus far into the interior and dis- 


pelled the romance and marred the beauty of the 
scene, by placing a saw mill directly over the preci- 
pice. Squire Baird, conducting the Colonel and my- 
self across the flume or head race, led the way through 
the woods along the edge of the cliff, seeking for a 
spot favorable for a descent, When about 40 rods 
below the fall, and on the very edge pf the precipice, 
we paused to survey the scene. Extending up and 
down as far asthe eye could see was an immense 
natural gulf or chasm in the side of the mountain. 
This gulf is over a quarter of a mile in length and 
about 20 rods wide across the top. The precipice on 
either side 1s perpendicular for about 100 feet. Tali 
then succeed, which gradually approach until they 
form the bed of the insignificant stream which comes 
from the falls. Hemlock, Spruce, and other trees 
grow in all parts of the gulf, even from amid the 
crevices of the escarpement, and effectually hinder one 
from seeing the bottom of the gulf, from above. 
From the spot where we stood we could see the top 
of an ash tree, somé 60 feet in height, the roois of 
which are (as we afterwards discovered) at the bottom 
of the ravine. The top of the tree did not reach hal 
way to where we stood. Dark and fearful as was the 
view, yet with the Squire as our guide we determined 
to descend. Walking some 20 rods farther along the 
edge, we commenced our hazardous descent. There 
being no insurance on pantaloons, and none on the 
colonel’s life, we proceeded with much caution, at one 





time letting ourselves down where there was no foot- 
hold for six feet, with our backs at the rocks, some- 
what after the manner of a person sustaining himself 
with one hand against the wail and the other upon a 
balustrade—at another time getting firm hold of the 
limb of a tree growing at an inclination from some 
fissure in the rock we would allow ourselves to swing 
round; and, suspended by our hands, would lower 
ourselves until we could obtain a hold elsewhere. 
Thus, with much labor and difficulty, we reached the 
talus, and even while descending this, many a sapling 
was made to bow almost to the earth. If care was 
not taken to get good foothold against a stone or the 
root of a tree (and this was impossible in some places) 
then we would be apt to take a forced slide, prone, 
and almost in a recumbent position, until we could 
grasp something by which we could arrest our pro- 
gress. Occasionally calling to one another to see if 
all was safe, we reached the bottom of the ravine. 
Here then we were, 200 feet below the edge of the 
precipice, in as wild and romantic a spot as a novel- 
st could desire for a secret conclave of conspirators or 
as a home for banditti. The bottom of the gulf was 
completely filled with stones and blocks varying in 
weight from 50 Ibs. to a ton. They belong exclu- 
sively to the transition class of rocks. The argilla- 
ceous schist predominates. It abounds with alumina 
and contains no solicious earth. This schist is similar 
to that which abounds at intervals, and in continuous 
formation with the primary rocks extending from the 
St. Lawrence to Alabama. I have seen some fine 
specimens of this schist at Oneonta, which could be 
profitably wrought for roofing purposes. Containing 
but one or two percent. of carbon, it is unfit to use 
for writing or drawing purposes. The ascent being 
at times perpendicular and the gulf obstructed in 
places with immense saw logs, which in days long 
past, came over the falls, we found considerable diffi- 
culty in advancing up the ravine towards the falls. In 
fact, at one placc, the colonel, while attempting to 
mount the trunk of an immense tree, that lay athwart 
his path, slipped and fell backwards. There was 
nothing by which his descent could be broken, but 
providentially Squire Baird caught him firmly by the 
arm, and thus saved him from a fall which might 
have been attended with serious consequences. The 
difficulties of our route increased as we approached 
the falls. It is true, there was less of flood wood and 
loose rocks, but climbing a perpendicular rock, ‘ren- 
dered slippery by wet moss, with scarce a crevice for 
hand or foot, is no easy task. Happily we succeeded 
in reaching the mill and the level above without any 
accident, although weil tired and perspiring profusely. 

_ The general configuration of the gulf could not per- 
haps be better described than. by supposing an im- 
mense ship, with a breadth of beam some 20 rods, to 
have been run up and into the mountain, displacing 
material sufficient for the hull to be completely im- 
pedded. She would then be in a position ready to be 
launched. 
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Truly I do not regret-my visit here, for it is a stu- 
pendous place, wonderful in its formation, and most 
difficult to traverse. Congratulating ourselves on our 
safe arrival to level land, we jumped into our dear- 
born, reluctantly bade adieu to our worthy friend to 
whom we were indebted for our adventurous ramble, 
and as he turned to retrace his steps to the village, we 
proceeded on our journey down the hill by a road 
which afforded us frequent and interesting views of a 
spot which I shall ever remember ; and should it ever 
be my lot to explore 

«“ Where the footstep of mortal has never trod,” 
may it be my good fortune to be accompanied by the 
Squire, for, clear-headed and sure-footed, I count him 
equal to any emergency. 

At 2 o’clock we reached Richmondyille. We had 
now ascended into the valley of the Cobleskill. We 
passed through Warnerville, thence through the village 
of Cobleskill, or the Brick Church, as it is designated 
for many miles round. It is a beautiful village, finely 
located, containing, among others, a large public 

ouse called the National Hotel, and the Brick 
Church. Here we were detained two hours by the 
rain, but towards night it abated considerably, and be- 
ing but 6 1-2 miles from our place of destination, we 
determined to start out, and well we did, for we had 
not gone more than two miles before the rain came 
down in torrents, and continued so to do until we 
were within sight of “‘ Howes.” The valley of the 
Cobleskill is about a mile wide. The mountain in 
which the cave is located rises from the west of the 
valley, and is by no means remarkable for its height. 
As we proceeded northward, on the east side of the 
Kill, we could see distinctly for some miles, in an ele- 
vated and commanding position, in the only clearing on 
the mountain, a three story hotel. This was ‘*Howe’s.” 
Keeping this on Sur left and going beyond it about 
half a mile, we crossed. the bridge, and turning in a 
south-west direction, began to ascend the mountain in 
a circuitous route. From the bridge to Howe’s is 
over half a mile. We reached the hotel at about 7 
o’clock, and having partaken of a good supper, made 
arrangements for entering the cave, by adjusting our- 
selvs in what is called the “cave dress.” The colonel 
arranged matters below. I went to my room, and 
when I entered the apartment where he was we be- 
gan to laugh heartily at each other, and well we 
might, for I suppose we had never cut such figures 
before in ourlives. We looked worse than any ditch- 
ers I ever saw. ‘To describe the dress, although im- 
perfectly—I had on a pair of over-alls, made of tick- 
ing. They were too small for me every way, com- 
ing up almost to my knees—a thin linen roundabout, 
too large for me every way, hanging worse than the 
_most fashionable sack. This was buttoned close up 
in the neck. A glazed cap, completely destitute of 
stiffness, cracked in every possible direction, with the 
front piece turned in the back of the neck, leaving 
nothing to be seen but our faces “ round as my shield” 


himself as our guide, we entered about a rod from 
the hotel door, the mouth of the 


CAVE. 


A change of temperature was perceptible immediately. 
The entrance is six or eight feet wide, and leads di- 
rectly to a room about twenty feet square and ten feet 
high. Winding our way through numerous passages 
and rooms, the whole extent of which is termed the 
entrance, we entered at last into Washington Hall. 
Here we first met with stalactites and stalagmites. 
The hall is a little out of the direct route, and to reach 
it we seemed to be advancing towards the mouth o ¢ 
the cave, but directly over the passage by which we 
hadentered. It reminded me of reaching a front bed : 
room, on the second floor, over the entry. On our 
left was a stalactite conveying a most pertect idea o 
an old fashioned padded hood, with a deep cape. It 
was as ‘ large as life,” and has undoubtedly been cen- 
turies in attaining its present size. This is called 
‘ Lady Washington’s Hood. Within a few feet of 
this, imbedded in the wall of the cave, is the figure of 
a spread eagle. On the right of the hall, which is 
over a rod wide, and from 20 to 30 feet high, is a sta- 
lagmite, probably three feet high and 12 feet round. 
This is styled the epaulette, and it certainly bears a 
very striking resemblance to one. . Upon this stands 
the ‘ Statue of Washington.” It is in a rude natu- 
ral niche, and when viewed with the lamp elevated 
and in a certain position, it appears more than a rude 
representation of a statue about ten feet high, covered 
with a Roman toga. In gazing upon it, one experi- 
ences a sensation of solemnity and awe, as if actu- 
ally in the presence of the mighty dead. This, like 
the epaulet on which it stands, is an immense deposit 
of calcareous matter, and has evidently been formed 
by percolation. From these four objects the room de- 
rives itsname. There is a statue of similar forma- 
tion six or seven feet high in Weyer’s Cave, Va. 
Retracing our steps until we reached the usual route, 
and advancing a short distance, we entered the speci- 
men room. Upon making new excavations, if small 
stalagmites which obstruct the passage are met with, 
they are removed to this room, together with such 
loose curiosities as may be found. Among these is 
one, a stalagmite, about five inches high, represent- 
ing an old lady half bent. Her nose and chin are 
very sharp and the border of her cap is very exten- 
sive. Leaving this room, which hasan artificial door- 
way, and is about 20 by 15 feet, we soon reach Har- 
lem Tunnel. Here is the first stooping place. It is 
the lowest passage that we found. It is about four and 
a half feet high and five feet wide, and full twelve 
rods long. In consequence of the heavy rain during 
the day the water was rushing into this passage from 
some unseen cavity, on the side near the floor. The 
outlet being small, the water dams up and overflows 
the walk. We were up to our ancles in water, but 
we heeded it not, being provided with water-proof 
boots. At the termination of this Tunnel we entered 





—each taking e lamp, and preceded by Mr. Howé 


abruptly an immense room, called Cataract Hall. In 
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the left side of this Hall, near the base, is an opening 
large enough to admit the arm. By stooping and ap- 
plying the ear close to this, we heard a deep rumbling 
stunning sound like that of a distant cataract; and 
the whole cavern seemed to trembla. In the roof o 
this Hall is a circular cavity about 20 feet in diam- 
eter, and divided into four nearly equal sections, by 
fissures in the rock. This aperture gradually dimin- 
ishes in size, and though we placed our lamps on 
poles and held them on high, yet we could not see how 
far it extended, the darkness being impenetrable. 
The surface of this wonderful core is smooth and reg- 
ular, so far as we could see, and like the roof of the 
cavern, consists of solid rock. We met with several 
of these conical cavities but none of them extended 
to the surface of the mountain. Paron Humboldt, in 
his Personal Narrative, describing the Cavern of the 
Guacharo, in New Andalusia, speaks of similar ‘ fun- 
ael-shaped Loles, w whithich the roof of the grotto 
was pierced in all directions, to the height of about 60 
feet.’ Passing through Congrese Hall, which con- 
taius no curiosities, but is noted for its vast dimen- 
sions, we entered Musical Hall, which is about a rod 
wide, 12 feet high, very long and very circuitous. 
There is a small stream. running through this Hall, 
but it was no detriment to our progress, as there was 
ample room between it and the west wall. Shortly 
after entering this Hall, Mr. Howe placed on end, 
square before him, a plank about eight feet long and 
three inches thick. Letting it fall he jumped upon it, 
bringing it with great force upon the stone floor. The 
effect was astonishing—overwhelming, as the deafen- 
ing reverberations of sound roiled like thunder along 
the lofty arches of that vast cavern. Passing from 
chasm to chasm, and from vault to vault, now, al- 
most dying on the ear, and then, as it entered some 
capacious room, swelling into most fearful rumbling, 
reverberating incadent echoes, till almost insensible, 
then, resounding, it would suddenly break upon the 
ear, and aoll on, with a great commotion, until, grad- 
ually diminishing to a low rumbling sound, it would 
eventually die away in the increasing distance, amid 
deep and impenetrable recesses and unexplored abyss- 
es. So sublime, so prolonged, are these resoundings 
and reverberations, that when they cease, one finds 
himself in a listening attitade, fearing almost to 
breathe, lest the epell that enchains him should be 
broken. Having advanced six rods from Mr. Howe, 
he took a violin from a case, which he had brought 
from the house and played three or four familiar airs. 
Voluptuous harmony! A whole orchestra could not 
produce such a wild effect. As the sounds would 
strike the different angles and projections, they would 
fall upon the ear in the most gentle gliding manner, 
and the most melodious harmony was produced by the 
exquisite blending of the re-echoing notes, falling 
upon the ear in modulations, varying, from the deep, 
pedal notes of the organ to the sweetest and most deli- 
cate soprano. It was truly wonderful. Mr. Howe 
next warbled a little ditty. Those who have heard 





the New York Amateur Quarieete in some of their 
mellifilujus chorusses, with their different parts all 
blending in sweetest entrancing’ harmony, may form 
ome idea of the effect produced by his singing. Tak- 
ing his place in advance, we went our way, talking 
with great ease ; now whispering, now shouting, as 
the effect was very pleasing. After journeying some 
distance, we passed into and through the Museum, 
Governor's Hall,and Hottentot Tents, until arrested 
tn our progress by the Lage. Before reaching it we 
could hear the noise of running. water, but what was 
our astonishment to find to the right of the spof where 
we were about to launch our little bark, that the water 
was falling over a precipice, and went leaping. bound- 
ing, roaring, rumbling, rolling far down into an inac- 
cessible, and for aught we knew, interminable chasm. 
The wild, the pictureseque, the sublime, were all here 
displayed. Entering the boat and parting her moor- 
ings, we pushed out into the River Styx, with Mr. 
‘Howe as Charon, while the Colonel and myself per- 
sonated Torch-bearers. The water here, as in all 
parts of the Cavern, is as clear as crystal. As we 
sailed along, we were obliged to be on the look-out, 
lest we should strike our heads, for on, one side, at the 
height of about six feet, the rocks were imminent and 
irregular. ; 


This lake is about a rod wide ; and, judging from 
the length of time occupied in crossing it, it is about 
66 rods long—although we were told that we would 
find the sheet of water extending half a mile ; but this, 
I think, is an exaggeration. We were propelled by 
Caaron, placing his rod in the inequalities of the 
rocks, on either side. As we glided along, our atteu- 
tion was directed to the forms of three Chinese imbed- 
ded in the wall. The figures, the centre one of which 
isa male, are about twelve inches high. They are 
white, on adark ground. This apartment is called 
Chinese Hall. Placing a lamp upon the end of a 
pole and elevajing it, we observed scintillations, splen- 
did beyond description. The whole roof represented 
an incrustation of frost-work, and in the midst, all 
along the crevices of the dark rocks. were suspended 
innumerable stalactites, from a line to a foot in length ; 
and on the extremity of each could be seen u drop of 
water, glittering like a star. There was one stalac- 
tite, however, in this hall, which was nearly three 
feet long. It repregentsa shawl, or drapery suspend- - 
ed triangularly—is translucent, and upon being etruck 
with the rod, is very sonorous—hence it is sometimes 
all ethe piano. Similar drapery hangiugs are found 
in Kingston Cavern, County Tipperary. After a most 
delightful sail, in a boat capable of containing a dozen 
individuals, standing, we landed at Plymouth Rock, a 
large stalegmite, weighing several tons, 

The entrance into the next apartment is by means 
of a ladder about 12 feet high, but we were dissuaded 
from proceeding farther, as it was then approaching 
midnight, and Mr. Howe was fearful we might en- 
counter high water on our return through Harlem 
Tnnnel. Somewhat disappointed, as it was our wish 
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to cross the Rocky Mountaine, thread the Winding 
Way, and visit the Rotunda, we set ont on our re- 
turn. The lake, which we were obliged to re-navi- 
gate, is about 80 feet deep. The shores are perpen- 
dicular, and, except at the ends, they rise several feet 
and form an archway, so that we were sailing, as it 
‘were, through the various avenues, halls and cham- 
bers, unttl at last we found ourselves in the Harlem 
Tunnel knee deep in water. We could not say, with 
the immortal author of Comus, 
“ Gates of burning adamant 
Barred over us, prohibit all egress,” 

but had we been two hours later, the water would 
have been eo high that it would have been out of our 
power to have passed through, till the waters had 
abated, say sia o4 eight hours, and this is the only dan- 
ger, or rather inconvenience, that need be apprehend- 
ed, Had we remained at Cobleskill all night, we 
would have found the next. morning, on arriving at 
the Cave, this paseage choked up, and thus we would 
have lost sight of the many wonders that lie beyond. 
Our journey would have been very limited, our curi- 
osity ungratified, and our desires disappointed. While 
wading through the tunnel, Mr. Howe informed us 
that during the summer of 1849, there was not a day 
but ladies could explore the cavern, a distance of five 
miles, without wetting their shoes, but that the hard 
rains of this year had made the cave unusually vet. 
Safe through the Tunnel, we travelled more leisurely 
until we reached Washington Hall. Here we extin- 
guished our lights, and experienced the most perfect 
sensation of darkness visible. Here the natural light 
has never entered, and the thoughts which occupied 
our minds while standing motionless, listening to the 
beatings of our hearts, were most profound and over- 
whelming. ‘‘ The stillness which reigns in this deep 
part of the cavern, in connexion with the thought that 
we are separated from the living world by such a 
depth of solid rock, produces a peculiarly solemn im- 
pression on the mind”— 


‘ Silence how dead ! and darkness how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor listening ear. an object finds: 
Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause 
* An awful pause! prophetic of her end.”’ 


Relighting our lamps,,we continued our cutward jour- 
ney until we made an exit into the open air, which 
felt warm and close. 

The walls of the Cavern throughout consist of Cal- 
careous Rocks and Black Marble—the former pre- 
dominating. The stratification is horizontal. The 
marble is veinless and susceptible of a very high pol- 
ish. The granular carbonate is removed to the 
mouth of the care, where it is burnt and sold to the 
farmers for thirty miles round. The intrinsic value of 
the cnve must be very great. Most of the limestone 
near the mouth of the Cavern externally, containing 
aluminium, is very valuable for water-selting pur- 
poses. > 

Calcareous spar, of most beautiful color and text- 
ure, is found in many parts of the cavern.* It pos- 











sesses the property of double refraction, and becomes 
electric by friction. 

The Transition limestone, which abounds in the 
more interior parts of the Cave, is less crystallized in 
its structure, and more compact. This-rock abounds 
in natural caverns, which are formed apparently by 
means of water percolating through fissures, and in 
the eourse of ages, removing by solution the softer 
portions of the rock. It occupies a narrow belt o 
great length, commencing in Norta Carolina, passing 
thence through Virginia, Maryland, Penneylvania and 
New Jersey,’ it enters this State in Orange County, 
crosses the river at Newburgh, recrosses at Hudeon, 
extends westward through Albany and Schoharie 
counties, and thence passes north-west into Canada. 

The Cave furnishes specimens of Magnesian lime- 
stone—in the form of Dolonite, Oolite, Pisolite, are 
found in abundance and also Latin Spar and Arra- 
gonite, specimens of all which were presented to me 
by Mr. Howe. I regret that we had not the means of 
ascertaining the temperature and density of the air. 
We were informed that they are uniform throughout 
the year. The temperature of the air and water, I 
should think, was about 60°. Wecould breathe much 
freer than in the open air, and found nothing offensive 
nor oppressive. No mephitic gas exists. The floor 


.offers no impediment to the travel, being formed for 


the most part by the horizontal rock, but at times we 
were obliged to ascend or descend steep pitches, and 
occasionally by means of natural or artificial steps. 
We would occasionally meet with clay which had been 
washed in through the crevices. The wall-imbedded 
figure ot a girl with flowing ringlets; a stalagmite, 
representing a hen brooding over her young, with 
many other curiosities, I have omitted to mention. 
This is a very cursory description of this wonderful 
cavern—and I feel nersuaded that no pen can ade- 
quately describe the extensive, magnificent and varied 
beautles which abound in it. It is not difficult of ac- 
cess. and those who enter it will be well paid for 
their labor ; the lovers of adventure by the novelty of 
so romantic a journey into the bowels. of the earth 
and the mineralogist by the rare and. curirus speci- 
meus with which he will meet. Regarding the Cav- 
ern either in iis geological formation or its valuable 
mineralogical productions it is well worth a thorough 
exploration—and should Barnum, or some one of his 
calibre, take the thiug in hand, an immediate revenue 
might be derived from it. It is but 32 miles from Al- 
bany, to which place there ig a good road, and but a 
pleasant drive from Sharon Springs ; avd the seekers 
after the natural, the wild, end the unusual, will find 
its vast recesses, deep gorges, and its’ extensive tun- 
nels, its massive arches, its roaring cataracts, its beau- 
tiful and unique stalactites and its lake of pellucid 
water, all that can gratify their love of the wonderful, 
the majestic, the capacious and the sublime. and be 
able to form an idea’of what Job means, when he 
speaks of the “ stones of darkness”—and says “ He 
cutteth out rivers among the rocks,” : BW. D. 
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ALBANY , DECEMBER, 1850. 


FREE SCHOOLS TRIUMPHANT. 


‘* Change wide and deep, and silently performed, 
This land shall witness ; and-as days roll on, 
Earth’s universal frame shall feel th’ effect 
Even till the smallest habitable rock 
Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 
Of humanized society, and bloom 
With civic arts that send their fragrance forth, 
A grateful tribute to all ruling heaven. 

From eulture unexclusively bestowed 

On this, our noble race, in Freedom born, 
Expect these mighty issues: from the pains 
And faithful care of unambitious schools, 
Instructing simple childhood’s ready ear, 
Thence look for these MA@NIFICENT RESULTS..”’ 











It is with no ordinary feelings of gratification that 
we are enabled to announce to our readers the trium- 
phant result of the late contest, in the renewed and 
emphatic recognition of the PrincrpLe of UnivERsAL 
Epucation through Free Scuoots to ALL, by a clear 
and decisive majority, of from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand! The precise vote as far as ascertained, will be 
found in another column. 

This verdict—the “sober second thought” of the 
people—settles the controversy as to the future policy 
of the State on this great question. The existing law 
will be so modified by the Legislature as to meet the 
views of the friends of education ; and while the vital 
principle of Free Schools is recognized and preserved, 
every discordant element will, we confidently trust, 
be removed, and harmony and prosperity be restored 
to our eleven thousand school districts. 

Mogt cordially and sincerely do we congratulate the 
friends of Universal Education, throughout our own 
and other States on this result. Our majority, it is 
true, has apparently decreased since last year; but 
the loss is apparent only. Thousands and tens of 
thousands, who are with us on the question of Free 
Schools, have recorded their votes against us, under 
the mistaken impression that the contest was over the 
existing law ; and when they become satisfied, as they 
speedily will that the friends of Free Schools are 
as desirous as themselves for a modification of this ob- 
noxious law, they will unite with us, heart and hand, 
in carrying out the great principle which has so sig- 
nally triumphed. We shall hasten to extend to them 
the right hand of fellowship. Let all past differences 
be forgotten ; and let us all rally round the altar of 
our cherished Common School System, with a deter- 
mination that it shall now accomplish its noble desti- 





ny in the thorough mental and moral culture of every 


fature citizen of the State. 

Our triumph in the recent contest has been immea- 
surably enhanced by the formidable embarrassinents 
under which we have labored throughout the canvass. 
The real question at issue, our opponents indefatigably 
endeavored to keep out of sight; and another and an 
essentially false issue, was everywhere sought to be 
substituted in its place. The two great political par- 
ties of the State studiously avoided all recognition of 
the question in any form; and the great mass of the 
conductors of the political press followed their exam- 
ple. Messrs. Greetey, of the Tribune ; Roscor, of 
the Westchester Herald; Lecertt & Eastman, ot 
the Plaindealer ; Hotty, of the Wyoming County 
Mirror, and a few others in different sections of the 
State, were the only exceptions ; and 1t is to their in- 
defatigable and noble exertions, early commenced and 
steadily and perseveringly continued, that we are in a 
great measure indebted for the gratifying result of the 
campaign. Our friend Cranpaxt, of the Frex Scroo. 
Cxarion has covered himself with laurels, and though 
surrounded at every step of his progress with hosts of 
assailants, has carried the banner of Universal Edu- 
cation unscathed through the war. His spirit stirring 
appeals have been heard and heeded, and Onondaga 
County has nobly sustained her character as the Ban- 
ner County. 

We can only refer at this time to the devoted and 
mest efficient exertions of Senator Brexman and his 
gallant coadfutors in the City of New York, where 
the legions of Universal Education came thundering 
down in one, solid, compact, impenetrable phalanx, 
doubling their numbers and their strength, and plac- 
ing the result beyond the possibility ofa doubt. Brook- 
lyn and Williamsburgh, Albany, Troy, Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Utica, Auburn, Oswego, Syraeuse, Hudson, and 
the large towns and villages throughout the State have 
nobly vindicated the intelligence and discrimination of 
their citizens; nor have the rural districts been want- 
ing ; although in numerous instances overborne by. the 
clamor and short-sighted selfishness of the opponents 
of Free Schools, the contest has been gallantly main- 
tained, and the victory strenuously disputed. In Al- 
bany, Rensselaer, Montgomery, Onondaga, Erie, Sene- © 
ca, Dutchess, Ulster, Schenectady, Rockland, Queens, 
Warren, Westchester, and Columbia, the FreeSchoo] 
principle has signally triumphed ; and in a large ma- 
jority of the remaining Counties, the preponderance 
of the opposite principle is rather nominal than real. 

It only remains for the friends of Universal Educa- 
‘tion to follow up this final vietory, by active and con- 
tinued exertion, until its crowning results are ensured 
by the enactment of a judicious and satisfactery law. 
We must not again be caught sleeping upon our posts. 
Petitions for the nerxat of the existing law must be 
promptly met by indignant remonstrances, while the 
openihg of the ensuing session should be signalized by 
the presentation of respectful memorials from every 
section of the State, asking for such specific or genera / 
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modifications and amendments, of the law, as shall be 
deemed’ most expedient, RETAINING AS AN IN- 
DISPENSABLE—A SINE QUA NON —THE 
PRINCIPLE THAT THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
OF THE STATE SHALL BE FREE FO EVERY 
CHILD OF SUITABLE AGE, AND THAT THE 
PROPERTY OF THE STATE SHALL EDU- 
CATE THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE. Let 
not the Legislature again be deluded into the belief 
that the public demand the repeal of the Frex Scnoon 
Law ; and let every manifestation of its uncompro- 
mising opponents be met by a fresh, stern, and unyield- 
ing demonstiation of its indomitable and victorious 
friends. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE NEW 
SCHOOL LAW. 


SecrETarRy’s OFFICE, : 





Department of Com. Schools. 
Ausany, Nov. 25, 1850. 

The recent opinion or decision of one only of the 
thirty-two Judges of the Supreme Court, declaring 
the existing School Law unconstitutional, is of no va- 
lidity beyond the parties to the suit immediately before 
the Court. The Court of Appeals is the only compe- 
tent tribunal to make a final decision to that effect; 
and until that Court shall have pronounced the law 
unconstitutional, it must be regarded in full force and 
operation. 

The Attorney General concurs with me in opinion 
that the law is constitutional, and that the Court of 
Appeals will so determine, should the question come 
before that tribunal. At all events, I deem it my du- 
ty, and the duty of inhabitants and officers of the 
several School Districts, to carry its provisions into 
effect, until modified or changed by the action of the 
Legislature, or the final determinatien of the compe- 


tent legal tribunal. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 


Superintendent of Gommon Schools. 





[O Miciai.} 


Sgcrerary’s OFrFice, 
Department of Com. Schools. 
, Atsany, Nov. 25, 1850. 

By §109 (No. 134) of the School Act of 1847, it is 
provided that, “‘When the Trustees of any School 
District are are reguired, or authorized by law, or by 
vote of their distrtct, to incur any expense for such 
district, and when any expenses incurred by them are 
made by express provision of aw, a charge upon such 
district, then they may raise the amount thereof by 
taz in the same manner as if the definite sum to be 
raised, had been voted by a district meeting ; and 
the some, shall be collected and paid over in the same 
manner. 

Under this provision, the inhabitants of any district, 
in which the annual meeting has passed by without 
making the requisite appropriation for the support of 
Schools for the ensuing year, under the new School 
Law, may, at a special meeting, to be called for that 


purpose, authorize the Trustees to establish and msin- 
tain a School for such length of time during the en- 
suing year as the district may deem expedient, with- 
out voting any specific tax; and at the expiration of 
the term, the Trustees may levy the requisite tax to 
defray the expenses thereby incurred. If this course 
is not adopted, the Trustees have no other alternative 
than to employ a teacher, &c., for four months, under 
the 6th section of the new School Law, as that Act 
does not authorize the calling of a special meeting for 
the purpose of passing on the estimates of the Trwe- 
tees, after the annual meeting has been finally ad- 
journed. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

It may be gratifying to the graduates and friends of 
this Institution to know that its 13th term opened on 
the 11th inst. under highly favorable auspices. The 
number of new students in attendance and enrolled 
on the first day, was nearly one hundred. As the 
school will receive daily accessions to the number, of 
both new and old pupils, it is safe to caleulate on even 
a greater attendance during the present than any pre- 
ceding term. The prospects of this school were never 
more flattering, and it is so encouraging to the friends 
of our common schools to know, that other states, 
after having for four or five years watched the work- 
ings of the normal system here, are taking active 
measures to improve the character of their public 
teachers by establishing seminaries for their specia! 
training. ‘ 

P A. G. 8S. N.S, 

Members of this association and normal graduates 
generally, who are unprovided with situations, may 
be assisted by reporting themselves soon to the Cor- 
responding Secretary. 





For the District School Journal. 
. Mr. Eprrorn,—As there are many who affect to 
believe the Free School Law unconstitutional, because 
it was submitted to the people, and its adoption de- 
pended upon their vote, thereby, (as they say,) mak- 
ing the people the legislators and investing them with 
legislative’ powers, I would like to inquire through 
the colums of your Journal, whether, carrying out 
their principle, the Congress of the United States did 
not vest its legislative power ina single state, when 
it passed the “Texas Ten Million Bill,” anid made 
its binding force and legality depend upon the will of 
Texas? If so, was it constitutional? Was that 
law “ definitively” passed? Is not legislation fre- 
quently made to depend upon some contin gency 
Are not such laws constitutional ? 

Article VII. Sect. 12, (5,) of the Constitution o 
this state reads as follows ; No such law [speaking of 
a law for the creation of a debt over one million] shal! 
be submitted to be voted on, within three months after 
its passage, or at any general election when any other 





law, or any bill, or any amendment to the Consttiu- 
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tion, shall be submitted to be voted for or against. 
Now, I would inquire, if the words “ any other law, 
or any bill,” are not comprehensive enovgh to em- 
brace the Free School Act? If so, does not the Con- 
atitution recognize the mode of legislation adopted 
with reference to that law? If its constitutionality 
cannot be shown upon general principles, will not that 
clause be sufficient to render it constitutional? 

An Inquirer. 





VENTILATION.—A Discovery. 


Messrs. Ranpay & Puzitps.—Permit me, through 
the Journal, to call attention to a new mode 
of ventilation go easy, efficient and economical 


tiat, I think it must effect an entire revolu- 
tion in our modes of supplying our dwellings and 


public buildings with warmth and pure air. The im- 
portance of securing for the inside of our buildings an 
atmosphere wholly as pure as that without, I will not 
dwell on, (though I fear public opinion needs some 
vigorous impulses yet to establish an interest,) as my 
present object is simply to indicate the leading princi- 
ples of a new mode. 

All our present systems, acting on the principles 
that the air we respire is warm and that warm air 
rises, ventilate by causing draughts upward. Every 
one, who has given any thought to the subject, must 
have been impressed with the disadvantages of this 
plen. If the ventilation is distinct from the warming 
of the room, the very process that gives us fresh air, 
takes that we need for warmth away from us into the 
upper portion of the room, where we are not, and 
wastes it. If we ventilate and warm by the same pro- 
cess, (i. e., eupply the place of the upward current with 
another of hot air,) the same result is still partially 
produced, while we are exposed to the injurious effects 
of the hot air itself. At the same time, the dust, &c. 
deposited on our floors, and in our carpets and clothes 
and stuffed seats, is also carried upward, and in 
breathing this fresh air, we, at the same time, take 
into the lungs the inevitable seeds of disease from 
this source. 

I never fully realized these disadvantages, or per- 
ceived their remedy, till I listened, a short time since, 
to two lectures on the subject, by Hon. Mr. Burran, 
of Coburg,C. W. Ashe clearly, and at some length 
unfolded the evil consequences entailed by the present 
plans, my interest became very strong to know what 
remedy could be proposed. I was prepared for some 
complicated plan, too little indebted to natural princi- 
ples to warrant a belief in its success. My disap- 
pointment was complete and happy. I found that by 
the aid of one natural law, and one simple furnace for 
generating warmth, any building may be kept supplied 
with pure air of geniat temperature, the current always 
passing downward, instead of upward, and‘ all at less 
cost than that of our ordinary stoves and grates. 

Ido not propose to detail this plan, simple as it ia, 
but only to state the advantages, that all interested 
(and who is not 7) may investigate for themselves. 





1. It supplies every room in the building with per- 
fectly pure air, flowing not upward, from the earth, 
charged with deleterious gasses and vapors, but down- 
ward from the higher currents. 

2. It carries all dust, &c., in the room down and 
off, not permitting it to approach the mouth. 

3. The air thus furnished is of equable temperature, 
obviating all necessity for fires in the diflerent rooms, 
or currents vitiated by putting over red hot iron plates 
as in the hot air furnace. 

4. Instead of hot and cold air mechanically mixed, 
and driving in currents, ali the air in the room 1s of 
like temperature. 

5. Instead of heated air tending upward, and thus 
leaving the regions near the floor occupied by the cold 
and heavy air, we have warm air, descending and pas- 
sing away at the level of the floor, thus rendering 
cold feet impossible. 

6. It costs no more to build a house in this way 
than according to the present style, and all the rest is 
done by one furnace, lees complicated than many of 
our stoves, costing less than they do, and consuming 
not a third the fuel. 

I will only add that Mr. Buttan 1s a highly respect- 
ed citizen of Coburg, and has devoted some twenty 
years to the study of this subject, entirely without hope 
or expectation of pecuniary reward. His own and 
son’s houses are warmed and ventilated on this plan, 
and have been for the past two years ; as is also, [as 
well as its original construction will permit,] Minerva 
Hall, one of the largest in Rochester. 

If any excuse were needed for calling your attention 
to this discovery, £0 important to all, 1] should find it 
in the thousands of unventilated and wretchedly 
warmed school houses all over the country. This 
seems now the more deplorable that they can now be 
so built as to be always supplied with entirely pure 
air, and that of the needful temperature, at less than 
the present cost. J. N. Wincae.t. 


Nav. 18, 1850. © 





For the District School Journal. 
THE GROWTH OF MIND. 


BY N. A. WOODWARD. 


The question is often asked, “ Why are the labors 
of the teacher no better appreciated ?” 

We answer, because the growth of mind is imper- 
ceptible. The growth of the human body is slow. 
We see no daily additions made to its bulk; and 
were we to watch over it from infancy to age, at the 
end of no day during the whole time could we eay, 
“this day have I seen it increase in stature ond — 
bulk.” * 

The forest tree, at first, a feeble twig, to @hich the 
insect was a terror—which trembled as the wild deer 
passed, lest he by one little effort should nip its 
branches, or trample it in the dust gnd ruin it forever 
—but which now towers aloft “the sun’sa defiance 
and the flock’s defence”—had it been watched by 
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some gray haired eire from its earliest existence as a 
twig to the present moment—during no day of the 
whole time could he say, “I have seen it grow to- 
day.” And yet it kas grown and continued to grow, 
until it fears not the storm, the insect, nor the tramp- 
ling foot of the herd, but. tosses its branches on high 
and laughs at the whirlwind. 

If the growth of the body and the growth of a tree 
is insensible, how much more ‘is the growth of mind, 
man’s immaterial nature, invisible? Yet mind is not 
lees certain or constant in its growth, when it takes 
its own proper nutriment, than the body or a tree. 
It grows and will grow, strengthens and continues to 
strengthen ; so that the truth it was incapable of re- 
ceiving yesterday, is received.to day: and that prob- 
Jem, the solution of which a short time gince it could 
not possibly comprehend, it now solves with ease, and 
goes on to comprehend other and higher truths. It 
is truly destined to an immortal growth. ~ It is con- 
tinually receiving new accessions to its ideas, and not 
a single thought er perception, that ever flitted across 
its surface since it awakened into life, hae been or 
can ever be utterly lost ; but memory, that faithful 
chronicler of events, will during some period of its 
existence, call it back to pass in full review before us. 
Every thought, word and deed, will cling to the mind 
with a tenacity which annihilation alone can sunder. 
How important then, that “we take heed what we 
think as well as what we do.” 

In ite own proper time, the good husbandman, with 
a liberal hand, scatters the seed ; but he seeks no fruit 
on the morrow. He knows full well, that the harvest 
is not less sure because it is distant. The good build- 
er digs deep forthe strong foundation ; but he wonders 
not, that the building meets not the eye and attracts 
not the attention of the casual observer, before the 
foundation is laid. 

That individual, who says, that tbe toil of the hus- 
bandman is useless, because he reaps not to-day what 
he sowed but yesterday; or, that the building but 
yesterday commenced, because it towers not aloft to- 
day, will never be completed, hardly equals the folly 
of him who expects a rich harvest of thought to-day 
from the truths of a yesterday’s sowing. 

“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand,” for in due time ‘‘ cometh the 
harvest.” 





THE ROADSIDE GRAVE. 
BY MISS LUCY A. RANDALL. 


In the route of the great Western Railroad is one 
of those lovely spots, on which nature appears to have 
smiled with uncommon favor, and on which the eye 
rests with a sort of fascination, as it bursts upon the 
view with thrilling beauty. On one hand, green fields 
stretch their sloping sides downwards, dotted by trees 
and bushes, while thick woods form a sort of boundary 
between the deep blue of the cloudicss summer skies 
and the bright verdure of the joyous earth, 

Qn the other, the blue waters of the silver Mohawk 


sweep brightly onward through their green and mossy 
banks, and pendent weeping willows droop over, 


“ And show their hoar leaves on the glassy stream.” 


But it is not alone the beauty of the spot that 
awakes an interest in it. Here is a something to ex- 
cite a deeper, holier sensation--to mingle a sort of 
sorrow with the feeling of gladness which the lovely 
place excites. By the fence which eeparates the 
track of the ‘‘ iron charger” from the verdant mead- 
ows—even on the verges of the dusty paths—there is 
a solitary grave. Moss has overgrown the coarse 
tombstone, and the hand of time has entirely oblitera- 
ted the name. The grass waves thick and green 
above the mound, and, here and there, a starry blos- 
som peeps up, while the wild viue, twining about the 
mossy fence, that almost overshadows the grave, 
droops in bright festcons over it. 

Who is the mouldering tenant of that nameless 
grave? Perhaps, (there is a wide field for conjecture, ) 
it is a stranger, who pined and paled beneath the burn- 
ing hand of disease, in a strange land, with the sweet 
echoes of home voices, and the bright visions of home 
faces forever passing through his troubled dreams, and 
at length tell asleep to wake no more, and was laid by 
strange hands, not in consecrated grounds, but by the 
roadside, where the grass grew unheeded, and the 
weeds gathered, bloomed, and died for long years. 

Perchance, a wayfarer, toiling along the winding 
roads, unsheltered from the burning suns of summer, 
or unprotected from the driving snows of winter, 
found at this point, that the sands of life had run out, 
and that the journey of life was over. Patiently 
yielding up all his earthly hopes, wishes, and plans, 
perhaps, he meekly bent to the will ot God, and 
breathed out his life upon the mossy roadside banks» 
to be discovered, pale and cold, by strangers, and to 
be buried without a tear. This, as far as the scenes 
of earth are concerned, may be a desolate picture, but 
if indeed the golden gates of heaven are to be opened 
to the long suffering of this earth, what matters it to 
the pilgrim of life and eternity. 

Again—perhaps, ir may be the tomb of an erring 
one, who, an outcast from the hearth of her own kin- 
dred, a wanderer upon the face of the earth, had re- 
turned, broken hearted and dying, to the home of her 
childhood, and there, on the green banks, where in 
the sunny days of youth, she’ had sported, where the 
brightest associations of her young life were wreathed, 
sunk down to die. With the same whispering trees 
drooping over her, that shaded the stolen meetings of 
herself and the “ gay deceiver,” the same blue skies 
above her that smiled on the passionate vows of the 
false one, with all those loved scenes of childhood 
about her, she died. And, amid the cold looks of 
those who first rejoiced in her infant beauty—who 
first taught her prattling lips the sweet home words. 
and those who grew with her, and sported with her, 
the beautiful days of long ago, she, perchance 1! 





“ youngest, dearest one,” was buried in the damp 
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earth, far from the tomb of her fathers, to moulder 
away on the barren roadside. Years rolled on, laying 
the heads, alike of rich and poor, of proud and hum- 
ble, low in the dust, and the generations descended 
from that haughty kindred may often have wondered 
who was the tenant of that lonely grave. 

There are @ thousand suppositions that might be 
made, and to the thinking, feeling soul, a deep inter- 
est is gathered around that single tomb. Sentiments 
of mingled pity, wonder aud grief are excited, as the 
eye rests upon that one emblem of mortality and 
death, there amid the bright fields and blue waters, 
while day by day, the iron horse sweeps by, bearing a 
burden of hopes and fears, plans and interests, all ap- 
pertaining to the world. To such, this solitary grave 
speaks in a trampet voice, breaking suddenly upon 
their visions of earth, telling of the final destination of 
all those worldly phantoms, and warning all men that 
the hour is nigh in which they will be called to resign 
everything to death, and in its very silence, it echoes 
the solemn and impressive truth, “ Earth to earth and 
dust to dust !” 





GOOD IN ALL. 

-Tuere 1s Goop In Au---Yes! we all believe it: 
not a man in the depth of his vanity, but will yield 
assent. But do you not all, in practice, daily, hourly 
deny it. A beggar passesypu in the street, dirty, rag- 
ged and importunate. ‘Ah, he has a bad look,” and 
your pocket is safe. He starves, and he steals. “I 
thonght he was bad.” You educate him in -the State 
Prison. He does not improve even in this excellent 
school. “He is,” says the jailor, “ thoroughly bed.” 
He continues his crime. All that is bad in him, hav- 
ing by this time been made apparent to himself, his 
friends, and the world, he has only to confirm the 
decision, and at length we hear when he has reached 
his"last step, “Ah, no wonder; there was never any 
geod in him. Hang him! 

Now much, if not all this, may be checked by a 
word. If you believe in good, always appeal to it. 
Be sure that whatever there is Good, is of God. 
There is never a want of resemblance to the Com- 
mon Father. “ God made man,in his image.” What ! 


ing in the,heart---a guide to the source of Light, or 

torture: we can make it either. If it burn in an at- 

mosphere of purity, it will warm, guide, cheer us. If 
in the midst of selfishness, or under the pressure ol 

pride, its flame will be unsteady, and we shall soon 

have good reason to trim our light and find new oil 

for it. 

There is good in all—the imprees of the Deity. He 

who believes not in the image of God in man, 1s an 

infidel to himself and his race ; there is no difficulty 

about discovering it ; you have only to appeal to it. 

Seek in every one the best features ; mark, encourage, 
educate them—there is no man to whom some Cir- 

cumstance will not be an argument. 

And how glorious in practice, this faith! How 

easy, henceforth, all the labors of our ‘law-makers, 
and how delightful, how practicable the theory of our 
philanthropists—to educate the good, the good in all ; 
to raise every man in his own opinion, and yet to stifle 
all arrogance by showing that all possess this good, in 
themselves, but not of themselves. Had we but faith 
in this truth, how soon should we be digging through 
the darkness for this gold of life, this universal good. 
A Howard and a Fry cleansed and humanized our 
prisons to find this good, and in the chambers of all 
our hearts it is to be found by laboring eyes and all 
loving hands, 

Why all our harsh enactments? Is it from experi- 
ence of the strength of vice in ourselves, that we cage, 
chain, torture and hang men? Are none of us indebt- 
ed to friendly hands, careful advisers ; to the generous 
trusting guidance, solace of some gentler being, who 
has loved us, despite the evil that is in us, for our little 
good, and has nurtured that good with smiles and 
tears and prayers. Oh, we know not how like weare 
to those whom we despise! We know not how many 
memories of kith and kin the murderer carries to the 
gallows—how much honesty of heart the felon drags 
with him to the hulks. 

There is good in all. Dodd the forger was a better 
man than most of us ; Eugene Aram, the homicide, 
would turn his foot from a worm. Do not mistake us: 
Society demands, requires that these madmen should 
be rendered harmless. There is no nature dead to all 


yon reeling, blaspheming creature---yon heartless cyn- | good. Lady Macbeth would have slain the old king, 


ic---you crafty trader---yon false statesman ? Yes, 
all. In every nature there is a germ of eternal happi- 
ness, of undying good. In the drunkard’s hear: there 
is a memory of something better—-slight, dim, but 
flickering still ; why should you not by the warmth of 
your charity, give growth to the good that is in him? 
The cynic, the miser is not all self; there is a note in 
that sullen instrument to'make all : harmony yet ; but 
it wants a patient and gentle master to touch the 


strings. 


“ Had he not resembled her father as he slept.” 

It is a frequent thought, but a careless and worth- 
less one, because never acted on, that the same ener- 
gies, the same will to great vices, had given force to 
great virtues. Do we provide the opportunity? Do 
we believe in good? If we are ourselves deceived in 
any one, is not a@/l, thencetorth, deceit : if treated with 
contempt, is not the whole world clouded with scarn ? 
if visited with meanness, are not all selfish 2 And if 
front one of our frailer fellow-creatures we receive the 


You point;to the words “ there is none good.” The | blow, we cease to believe in women. Not the breast 
truths do not oppose each other. “ There is none | at which we have drank life; not the sisterly hands 
rood, savelone.”” And He breathes in all. In our] that have guided ours; not the one voice that has so 
‘ «cthlinees, or’ fleshy will, our moral grasp, we are | often soothed us in our darkerj hours, will save the 
hopeless, mean; vile. But there is a lamp ever bum- | sex; all are massed in one common sentence—all bad. 
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There may be Delilahs: there are many Ruths, We 
should not lightly give themip. Napoleon lost France 
when he lost Josephine ; the one light in Rembrandt’s 
gloomy life was his sister. 

And all are to be approached at some point; the 
proudest bends to some feeling. Coriolanus conquer- 
ed Rome, but the husband conquered the hero. The 
money maker has influences beyond his gold. Rey- 
nolds made an exhibition of his carriage, but he was 
generous to Northcote, and had time to think of the 
poor Plympton Scnool-mistress. The cold are not al] 
ce. Elizabeth slew Essex ; the queen triumphed ; the 
woman died. 

There is good in all. Let us show our faith in it. 
When the lazy whine of the mendicant jars upon your 
ears, think of his unnided, unschooled childhood; think 
that his lean cheeks never knew the baby roundness 
of content that ours have worn; that his eye knew 
no youth of fire; no manhood of expectancy. Pity, 
help, teach him. When you see the trader, without 
any pride of vocation, seeking how he can best cheat 
you, and degrade himself, glance into the room be- 
hind his shop and see there his pale wife and thin 
children, and think how cheerfully he meets that cir- 
cle in the only hour he has out of the twenty-four. 
Pity his narrowness of mind, his want of reliance up- 
on the God of good ; but remember there has been 
Greeshams, and Heriots, and Whittingtons and 
remember, too, that in eur happy land there are thou- 
sands of almshouses, built by the mercantile trade 
alone, and when you are diseontented with the great 
and murmur repiningly of Marvel in his hiding place, 
or Milton in his hiding place, turn in justice to the 
good améng the great. Read how Jon of Lancaster 
loved Chaucer and sheltered Wicliff. There have 
been Burkes as well as Walpoles. Russell remember- 
ed Banim’s widow, and Peel forgot not Hayden. 

Once more, believe that in every class there is good, 
in every man, good—that in the highest and most 
tempted, as well asin the lowest, there is often a 
higher nobility than that ofrank. Pericles and Alex- 
ander had great but different virtues, and although the 
retinement of the one may have resulted in effemina- 
cy, aud the hardihood of the other in brutality, we 
ought to pause ere we condemn where we should all 
have fallen. ; 

Look only for the good. It will make you welcome 
everywhere, and everywhere it will make you an ia- 
strument to good. The lantern of Diogenes is a poor 
guide when compared with the light God hath set in 
the heavens—a light shining into the solitary cottage 
and the squalid alley, where the children of many 
vices are hourly exchanging deeds of kindness—a 
light shining into the rooms of dingy warehousemen 
and thrifty clerks, whose hard labors and hoarded 
coins are for wife and child and friend—shining into 
prison and workhouse ; where sin and sorrow glim- 
mer with sad eyes through rusty bars into distant 
homes and mourning hearths—shining through hea- 
vy curtains and round sumptuous tables; where the 
heart throbs audibly through velvet mantle and sil- 
ken vest, and where eye meets eye with affection and 
sympathy—shining everywhere upon God’s creatures, 
and with its broad beams lighting up a virtue where- 
ever it falls; and telling the proud, the wronged, the 


merciless, or the despairing, tha: there is “ in all.” 
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THE STREAM OF LIFE. 
A Porm. 
BY MI8S SUSAN 8. HAZARD, OF ORANGE COUNTY. 


ern | beauty robed the ay spot, 

Twilight like a grieved spirit ere it wings 

Its flight back to the shores of mystery, 

Had wept itself away ; and links from night’s 
Dense sable chain had sever’d one by one. 

The night-bird’s plaintive notes had died at birth 
Of day. Sun’s earliest rays kissed nature’s robe 
And sipped from fount of dew the nectar of 

The morn. Soft music, e’en like echo’s from 
The spirit land, joined its sweet notes of joy 
With zephyrs wild that tanned this gladsome spot. 
Gay flowers of a thousand gorgeous hues 

And beautiful as tints of Oriental sky, 

Fragrant as soft ambrosial breezes borne 

From far off isles of sea: ah! choicest gems 

They were ; the brightest mortal hand could cull 
From Flora’s bower ; e’en such as these in wild 
Profusion decked this woodland dell ; 

And anthems like to those that linger round 

The plains of Paradise, and burst upon 

Ethereal air, from countless winged ones 

Came forth. Ah! nature ne’er had clad a spot 
With beauty rare as this ; but then methinks 

*T were not in vain : well might she mantle all 
Around with joy, and o’er each living thing 
Her brightest halo throw ; forin the midst 

A tiny thing had birth, whose infant waves, 

Pure as the wine the golden goblet bears, 

Moved noiselessly on ; and as o’er pebbled bed 

It traced its way, another trembling string 

On Heaven’s unceasing lyre war touched, and soft 
Seraphic voices hailed its onward flight ; 

And winds of heaven proclaimed in awful tones 
Immortal name : 


‘© The Stream of Life.” 


On the brink of that stream where beauty was teeming, 
Where angels were watching its windings along, 
Where the sunlight of heaven in glory was gleaming 
And the winds that were passing were laden with song 
In all his artless beauty there, 
Like flower from Eden strayed, 
While zephyrs stirred his golden hair, 
Bright sinbeams o’er him played, 
A cherub boy beside the streamlet’s brink 
In all the artlessness ot youth had cull’d 
The brightest, rarest gems that e’er did deck 
His woodland home, and in profusion wild, 
As holy boon well fitting one so pure, 
Had strewed them o’et the silver waves 
Sportive and glad as summer breeze, 
Pure from its sky-born home, 
Wild as the music of the trees, 
Bright as the dancing foam, 
Pure as a gem from Paradise 
E’re aught of dim it knew, 
Or like some flowret of the skies, 
Of mild celestial hue, 
Art thou, oh! child ; fit emblem of the first 
Faiut waves that gurgle from this holy stream ; 
Thine own pure heart, where sin and strife as yet 
Have entered not, are like the crystal drops 
Of yonder busy waters in their course. 
I marked the stream as it onward fled 
In beauty o’er its pebbled bed ; 
I marked fond childhood by its side, 
I marked its waters spreading wide 
As youth increased in years ; 
I saw its tributary streams 
At first partake of childhood’s dreams ; 
I saw each passion in its turn e 
Which loves in boyhood’s breast to burn ; 
\ I saw bis hopes and fears. 


And then I marked the waters change ; 
Far more exalted was their range :— 
Manhood approached, with each desire 
hat rankles like an inward fire 
bern he breast. 
They changed again—old was there, 
And all that once seemed bright and fair, 
That ceuld by mortal orie be given, 
Was lost in view of yonder heaven 
And endless rest. 
Bright went the dancing waters on ; and each ” 
Wild wave by his kindred wave seemed breathing notes 
. Of holy song, and echoes, borne by winds 
From om land, seemed lingering round, 
— m the ~ a ee eee 
stream, pure like to those that le round 
The throne eternal. ne 
I kvew by each mild and gentle wave, 
I knew by the joyous song, 
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“ ither and fade and die ; so Error came : 
darkened 


I knew by the smiles the wild flowers gave 
As it wound its way along, 
That Innocence must be the name it bore ; 
But exc it far o’er fairy spot of earth 
Had passed, still other streams, all guided by 
A hand unseen, had joined their dancing waves 
With that first one, which like some fledging young, 
Had dared from parent nest to venture forth. 
Mirthfulness joined in the busy train 
As it wended its way over mountain and plain, 
And as each silver wave threw asmile to the boy, 
it gladdened his heart with a holy joy. 
Gentleness mingled her waters therein, 
Then mirthfulness ceased her noisy din, 
As she touched with her wand the busy stream, 
Its waves were as stillas a paje one’s dream : 
And each flowret there where feasts the bee 
With each vine-clad bower and eachleafy tree, 
With the spirits that lingered amidst the spray, 
Seemed whispering low, like the dying day,— 
“ Oh! child of the stream, we would have thee come 
And dwell by the brink ef our own glad home.”’’ 
But low to the echo he whispered, “* Depart! 
The spot where J dwell is the home of my heart ; 
Yet I know that thou art both bright and fair, 
But I hear a low murmur that bids me beware ; 
And it comes from a rill that is gurgling near, 
Whose waters are called the dark waters of Fear.”’ 
I marked the boy ; while he was speaking 
Manhood o’er his brow seemed breaking, 
Childish thoughts he seemed dispelling, 
Hope within his breast was dwelling, 
Sometimes bright with thoughts of heaven, 
Then with ruder passions riven. 
The clustering stars of heaven, like costly gems 
That deck the brave one’s coronet, threw soft 
Their mellow light o’er earth. ‘T'was hush of night ; 
Life’s busy stream moved on, but boyhood slept ; 
Bright flowers were his couch, the broad expanse 
Of heaven the drapery of his bed: heslept! | 
The last@ond lipk was broke in twain, which bound 
Him fast to childhood’s years. 
The morn was up again, the dewy morn 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contained no tomb. J 
He woke! each spot of earth, the busy stream,— 
All, all had changed ; e’en he himself had changed. 
He sat him down ; the morning sephyrs fanned 
His brow, and tossed aside his med locks ; 
I saw him earnest watch each winding of 
The stream, each dancing wave, and listen to 
The low, sweet tones of music which they bore ; 
An inward something seemed to stir hia soul’s 
Deep fount ; his dark eye flashed, then slowly moved 
His lips, as if communion sweet he held 
With some bright spirit near ; and then I keard 
The tones he breathed : 
“ Spirit of my waking hours, 
Spirit from celestial bowers, 
Tell me whence this deep emotion, 
Tell me whence this wild commotion, 
Tell me why I long to be 
Monarch of the earth and sea, 
Name the passion then from heaven, 
Tell, oh! tell me why ’twas given.”’ 
“ Watch thou the stream,”’ the spirit answered : “ is 
It not of thee an emblem, child of earth ? 
And see’st thou not the gurgling waters of 
Ambition, dancing, waiting not for time 
Nor tide? ah that wild passion in thy breast 
Is same by name. 
“ The laurel it wreathes for the brow of the brave, 
It lays the warrior low in his grave, 
It climbs to the topmost tower of fame, 
It yields its all for a crown—for a name ; 
It garners the gold from ocean’s bed, 
It dwells with the living,—it shrinks from the dead.” 
The spirit scarce its tale had ceaged to tell, 
When still another from the mighty mass 
Weut forth, and mingled turbid waters with 
Ambition’s silver waves ; twas that dark stream 
That winds so fearless "long the path of mun. 
Tis found at the bridal, ’tis found at the grave, 
‘Tis found with the timid, ’tis found with the brave, 
Tis found with the humble, to all it is given, 
Its throne is the earth,—it dwells not in heaven. 
’T was Disappointment’s darksome stream ; long years 
Stole by and left theirimpress bold upon 
The wanderer’s brow ; yet with unwearied tread 
He onward pressed ; but ever and anon, 
Would slake his thirst from Hope’s bright rill. 
He saw each tributary in its turn 
From “ Stream of Life’ go forth ; like some rude blast 
From the desert blown, which poisons all around 
d makes the brightest, purest things of earth 


Then followed Truth—the waters e’en 


Asif by hand of magic they were moved. 
Assumed ap rer form. 
I saw the angel ones descending, 
Heard their notes of music blending 
With the stilly air ; 
Saw them bear their crowns of brightneas, 
Saw them cast their robes of whiteness 
To the waves 50 fair. 
And then came Discord : like some vile one from 
The realm where darkness reigns supreme ; black were 
Its waves, and shapes unholy danced — 
Its liquid spray ; then side by cide, like brotherhood 
Came selfishness and grim Distrust ; but soft 
Like gentle breathing of some cradled one, 
Like incense from some holy shrine, or like 
The dews of morn that freshen each loved flower, 
Camestill o’er pebbled bed the gentle stream 
Of Love. Its hallowed waters peace restored ; 
Bright ones linger’d on its hanks and all ~ 
Was hushed to solemn silence there ; no leaf 
Nor vine was stirred ; the chirping bird was mute, 
And all things round seemed wrapt in slumber now. 
There, musing, o’er the past, the pilgrim sat. 
Old age had dimmed the lustre of his eye, 
Had checked his sprightly tread and o’er his brow 
Had scattered silver locks,and busy thoughts 
Seemed swelling in his breast. I saw the stream 
Whose waters swiftly glided ’neath his feet, 
Yield other and still other busy streams, 
The turbid waters of Remorse sent forth 
Their chilly spray and damped the old man’s brow ; 
1 heard him heave a bitter sigh, | heard 
Him whisper low,— 
“ Earth, I have loved thy bright abode, 
Have traced life’s waters as they flowed, 
Have plucked the flowers bright and tair 
That blossomed, faded, withered there ; 
But ah ! -Remorse is on my brow, 
I hear its busy waters now! 
Father, from thy throne of light, 
From the land where allis bright, 
Send some messenger of peace, 
Let my weary wanderings cease, 
Cleanse and purify my heart, 
ake me where thou ever art.”’ 
And then the small, still stream of Faith broke forth ; 
Its gentle murmurings cheered the oid man’s soul ; 
And calm delight. like that which sits upen 
An angel’s brow, lit up his care-worn face ; 
Sweet thoughts of heaven o’er him came . 
And bright the pathway seemed. 
I saw the spirit hovering round, 
I heard the sweet, melodious sound. 
Of winged ones in the skies : 
I saw the waters gaih’ring fast, 
I saw the * Stream of Life’’ had passed 
To streams of Paradise. 
I saw the Old Man crowned with glory, 
Heard him tell the lengthened story, 
Of his earthly woes. 
Saw him pluck immortal flowers, 
Saw him ’midst the heavenly bowers 
Where ceaseless music flows. 














Book Notices. 


Tue Locic ann Utitity or MatuEemartics, with the best 
methods of instruction explained and illustrated, b 
Charles Davies, LL. L., New York, A. S. Barnes rf 
Co., 51 John Street. 


Here is a book that is refreshing to read. Coming as 
it does from the prolific, yet, vigorous pen of Prof. Davies 
we could expect nothing short of a rare treat. Itis a 
work that should be read not only by every teacher, but 
by ALL who would become clear and precise in the use of 


‘Janguage. Among the great mass of public teachers and 


speakers in general, how few, comparatively, can com- 
mand attention by the clearness and force with which 
their ideas are communicated. A want of point and 
method in communicating instruction, is one of the pre- 
vailing sins of onr public instructors, and especially of 
Common School teachers. A careful perusal of the 
work before us can but be productive of the happiest re- 
sults, in improving this power of communications, and 
we cordially commend it to the attention of every teach- 
er in the land. 

Aside from its merits in this respect it reveals that, in 
which too many of our teachers are sadly wanting, the 
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best method of presenting the various departments of 
Mathematical science to the young. The mechanical ex- 
ecution of the work fully sustains the high reputation o 
the enterprising and gentlemanly publishers. 

A.S. Barnes & Co. also publish “‘ The elements o 
Drawing,” in two parts, embracing exercises for the Slate 
and*Black-Board, by John Clark, edited by D. M. Reese, 
M.D. LL.D. This little volume is filled with examples 
so simple, and yet so progressive, that any teacher who 
can hold the chalk or the pencil, can introduce the in- 
teresting and useful branch of which it treats into his 
school, thus relieving his labors from much of that tedium 
which otherwise would characterize them. 

We shall notice other publications of this House in our 
next. 

Tus Brsre anp Civit Government: In @ course of Lec- 


tures. By J. M. Mathews, D. D., New York. Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway, 1850. 


We have perused this work with the highest interest 
and pleasure. Its leading object is to show the indissolu- 
ble connection which exists between an enlightened civil 
government and the religion of the Bible. With this 
view the institutions of Moses are shown to have been in 
their spirit, the pioneers and harbingers of modern repre- 
sentative Republican governments, based upon the Sov- 
reignty of the people. The provisions made by the in- 
spired law-giver of the Hebrews, for the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral culture of the people are examined and 
critically and ably analyzed { and the broad foundation of 
our prosperity and continual welfare as a nation, shown 
to rest upon the adamantine rock of Chrisjianity. We 
had intended to subjoin a brief extract from this in- 
teresting work ; but have to regret that the demands 
upon our columns, preclude us from drawing at this time 
upon its instructive pages: ' 


We cheerfully recommend the work to parents and 
teachers, as well as to Trustees of the several District 
Libraries. 


Tue Ittustratep American Lisrayry.—Life of Gen. 

rancis Marion, by W. Gilmore simms, Esq. ; Liic 

of Capt. John Smith, by W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. ; 

Life of Gen. Israel Putnam, by Wiliam Culler ; 

Life of Benjamin Franklin. byO.S Holley; Life 

Gener! LaFayette, by William Cutler; Life of 

en. Nathanial Greene, by W. Gilmore Simms, 

Esq.; Biographical Sketches the Signers of’ the 

Declaration of Independence, J. Lessing ; Inci- 
dent in American History, by J. W. Barber. 

This excellent and instructive series of Ameaican Bio- 
graphical and Historical sketches is from the press of 
George F. Cooledge & Brother, New York. The works 
are beautifally executed, and illustrated by a rich variety 


illustrations and portiaits of the distinguished chieftains 


’ of the Revolution. And they comprise a vast amount of 


interesting and valuable matter, such as every child io 
the country should be familiar with. We should be glad 
to see them in every District and Family Library, as we 
are satisfied they will powerfully tend to foster and nour- 
ish a spirit of enlightened patriotism, and to perpetuate 
the memory of the great Apostles of Liberty. 





“« As surely as God is good, so surely there is no 
such thiag as necessary evil. For, by the religious 
mind, sickness and pain and death are not to be ac- 
counted evils. Moral evils are of.our own making; 
and undoubtedly, the greater part of them may be 
prevented.” —IJd. 





The following Statement of the vote in the several 
Counties of the State, for and against the Repeal of 
the Free Sehool Law, is derived from the official re- 
turns to the Secretary of State’s Office:' < 


citbeNew otteNce  Maprity . Majority 

School Law. School Law. Repeal. Repeal 
Albany, 3310 ' 8582 52: 
Allegany, 3787 2161 1626 
Broome, 3021 1846 175 
Cattaraugus, 3175 2196 979 
Cayuga, 3659 3409 230 
Chautauque, 4724 8094 1630 
Chemung, 2315 2135 180 
Chenango, 4828 2358 2470 
Clinton, 1963 1893 70 
Columbia, 2566 , 4394 1928 
Cortland, 3150 1163 1997 
Delaware, 4068 204) 2028 
Dutchess, 2341 6764 gag 
Erie, 4672 6415 1743 
‘Essex, 2138 1559 579 
Franklin, 1664 1221 443 
Fulton, 2510 1537 973 
Genesee, 2830 1693 1132 
Greene, 3217 1847 1379 
Herkimer, 3583 3038 50 
Jefferson, 6064 359 2106 
Kings, 1060 11236 ° 10076 
Lewis, 1709 455 964 
Livingston, 8599 2518 1051 
Madison, 3896 2254 612 
Monroe, 5099 5031 68 
Montgomery, 2253 3295 - 1042 
New-York, 987 33316 37827 
Niagara, 3461 . 2169 1292 
Oneida, 7414 6517 897 
Ouondaga, 4657 6583 1923 
Ontario, 3712 2970 742 
Orange, 4183 3274 909 
Orleans, 2835 1523 1312 
Oswego, 4241 8770 471 
Otsego, 3816 2:96 1720 
Putnam, 845 959 114 
Queens, 1512 2059 508 
Rensselaer, 3870 7176 3806 
Richmond, 351 1212 861 
Rockland, 826 948 112 
St. Lawrence, ‘ 4628 8559 1069 
Saratoga, 4211 3077 1134 
Schenectady, 1365 1417 &2 
Schoharie, 4159 1611 2548 
Seneca, 1810 2113 , 303 
Steuben, 5377 4016 1361 
Suffolk, 2252 1884 368 
Sullivan, 1748 1475 273 
Tioga, 2784 1130 1654 
Tompkits, 4441 _ 1924 2517 
Ulster, 3526 4063 Br 
Warren, 1806 1162 704 
Washington, 3726 2718 1008 
Wayne, 4742 2605° 2137 
Westchester, 2164 4436 2m 
Wyoming, 3155 16:0 1545 
Yates, 2186 125 06—s«6L 








Total, 18438 29316 46874 71912 





Majority against Repeal, 25,038. 
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LIBRARY AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 






HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT, with 
Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. Portrait. 2 
¢ols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 

ELEMENTARY SKETCHES of MORAL | PHI- 
LOSOPHY. By the late Rev. Sipnsy Smira, M.A. ~ 12mo0, 
Muslin, $1 00. 

THE PILLARS of HERCULES; or, a Narra- 
tive of Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. By Davip Ur- 
quuart, Esq., M.P. 2 vols. 12mo, Paper, $1 40; Muslin, $1 70. 

NEANDER’S LIFE of CHRIST, in its Histor- 
ioal Connection and its Historical Developments. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition, by Professors M‘CLIntTocK 
and BLuMeNTHAL, of Dickinsen College. 8vo, Sheep extra, 
$225; Maslin, $2 00. - 

CHALMERS’ LIFE and WRITINGS. By his 
Son-in-Law, Rev. Wi1LL1am Hanna, LL.D. 3 vols. 12mo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents per Vol. ; Muslin, $1 00 per Vol. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Son, Rev. CoaRLEs CuTasERt SouTHEY, A.M. 
To be completed in Six Parts, 8vo, Paper, 25 cents each. 





LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
Edited by WitLiaM Beatriz, M.D. With an Introductory Let- 
ter, by WasHinaros Invine, Esq. Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, 
Muslin, $2 50. 

THE CONQUEST of CANADA. By Warsur- 
TON. 2 vols. 12mo, Paper, $1 40; Muslin, $1 70. 

PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE of the RE- 
PUBLIC. By A. ps LamMarTINE. 12ma, Paper, 374 cents ; 
Muslin, 50 cents. 

DR. JOHNSON: his RELIGIOUS LIFE and 
DEATE By the Author of “Dr. Hookwell.” 12mo, wiaisicl 
$1 00. 

HISTORY of DARIUS the GREAT. By Piston 
AxBBoTT. With an Illuminated Title-Page, and numerous En- 
gtavings. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents; Muslin, gilt edges, 75 cents. 

CARLYLE’S LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, 
comprising ‘“‘ The Present Time,” “ Model Prisons,’’ “‘ Downing 
Street,” “The New Downing Street,” “ Stump-Orator,” “ Par- 


liaments,”’ “‘ Hudson’s Statue,” “‘ Jesuitism.” 12mo, Muslin, 50 
cents. 





ns: College and School Books. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE in its Elements }' 


and Forms. With a History of its Origin and Development, with 
a full Grammar. By Wittiam C. Fow.er, late Professor ot 
Rhetoric in Amherst College. Svo, Muslin. (Nearly ready.) 

- A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. A new Edition, revised, and in great 
part rewritten. By Epwarp Roxinson, D.D., LL.D. Royal 
Bvo, Sheep, $475. (Nearly ready.) 

ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By ALonzo Gray, A.M. With 360 Illustrations. 12mo, Mus- 
lin, 70 cents; Sheep, 75 cents. 

MORSE’S PICTORIAL SCHOOL GEOGRA- 
PHY. With Engravingsand Maps. 4to, 50 cents. 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Noan WessteER,LL.D. A new Edition, revised 
and enlarged, by C. A. Goopricu, D.D. 8vo, Sheep, $3 50. 

AIDS to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Ricu- 
akD G.ParKER, M.A. 12mo, Sheep, 90 cents; Muslin, 80 cents. 

GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. Adapted for 
the Use of Morse’s,or most other Maps. By Ricuarp G, Park- 
ER, M.A. 12mo, Muslin, 25 cents. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, io the 
Form of Question and Answer. }2mo, Sheep, $1 00. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHAN- 
ICS. By A. W. Suitn, LL.D. 8vo, Muslin, $1 50. 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By R. Waartexy, D.D. 

18mo, Muslin, 38 cents. 

ELEMENTS of RHETORIC. ByR. Waataty, 

D.D. 168mo, Muslin, 38 cents. 

A FIRST BOOK in SPANISH. Adapted to 

every class of Learners. By J.SaLKELp. 1%mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


THE BOTANY of the UNITED STATES, north | 


of Virginia. By L. C. Back, M.D. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, embracing the The- 


A SECOND BOOK in GREEK, containing Syn- 
tax, with Reading Lessons in Prose; Prosody and the Dialects, 
with Reading Lessons in Verse ; forming a sufficient Greek Read 
er. By Jonn M‘Cuintock,D.D. 12mo, Muslin, 75cents. (For 
Dr. M‘Clintock’s other works, see the Publishers’ new Illustrated 
Catalogue.) 
LIDDELL and SCOTT’S new GREEK and EN- 
GLISH LEXICON. Based ou che German Work of Passow 
With Additions, &c., by Henry Dristrr, A.M. Royal Sve, 
Sheep extra, $5 00. 
RIDDLE and ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN 
LEXICON. Founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C 
E. Gsoregs. First American Edition, revised, and containing 
a copious Dictionary of Proper Names, by CHARLES ANTHON, 
LL.D. Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, $3 00. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, from the new 
German Work of Dr. Freunp. ith important Additions, by 
Professor ANDREWS. Royal 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


HOBART’S ANALYSIS. of BUTLER’S ANAL- 
OGY of RELIGION. Also Caaurorn’s Questions for Exami- 
nation. Revised, &c.,by C.E.West. 18mo, Muslin, 40 cents. . 

BOYD'S WORKS on RHETORIC and MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. (See the Publishers’ Dlustrated Catalogue.) 

ANTHON’S LATIN and GREEK TEXT- 
BOOKS, embracing a full Course. (See the Publishers’ Illus- 
trated Catalogue.) < ue: f 

LOOMIS’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. (See 
the Publishers’ new Illustrated Catalogue.) 


HACKLEY’S ALGEBRA and GEOMETRY. 
(See the Publishers’ new Illustrated Catalogue.) 


DRAPER’S CHEMISTRY and NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. (Seé thé Publishers’ Tlustrated Catalogue.) 


UPHAM’S WORKS on MENTAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. (See the Publishers’ new Illustrated Catalogue.) 





ory and Application of Legeritimes. By D. W. Crank, D.D. 
8vo, Sheep, $1 00. 


For other valuable Works on Education, 4¢., sce the Publishers’ new Ilustrated Catalogue. 


RENWICK’S CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPRHY, &c. (See the Publishers’ ‘Hlustrated Catalogue.) 











